THOU   SHALT   NOT  PREACH

The special ideas of an age, its moral enthusiasms
and revolts, give place to other ideas and enthusi-
asms, which in their turn give place to others; but
there are certain currents of thought and emotion
that are perennial, certain experiences common to
all men and peoples. Such a poem as Gray's Elegy,
for instance, is filled with the breadth of universal
human life. On the other hand, such a work as
Schiller's " Robbers," or Goethe's " Werther," seems
to us like an empty shell picked up on the shore, the
life entirely gone out of it. One can see why Poe
is looked upon by foreign critics as outranking any
of our more popular New England poets. It is be-
cause his work has more of the ubiquitous character
of true art, is less pledged to moral and special ends,
less the result of personal tastes and attractions, and
more the pure flame of the unpledged sesthetic na-
ture. The "Raven" and the "Bells" have that
play, that scorn of personal ends, that potential spir-
itual energy, of great art. Poe does not increase
our stock of ideas or widen the sphere of our sym-
pathies. He was a conjurer with words. As a poet
he used language for the music he could evoke from
it. What is the mental content of his "Annabel
Lee" ? It is as vague and shadowy as its angels
and demons, its sepulchres and seraphim, and its
kingdom by the sea.

Is it Coleridge who tells of an artist who always
copied his wife's legs in his pictures, and thereby
151 Whitman himself tried to
